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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Presentation of Reality. Helen Wodehodse. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 1910. Pp. xii + 160. 

This essay is intended as a description of knowledge from the point 
of view of a philosophical psychology. Inspection of the experience 
called knowledge, or consciousness, finds it a real presentation of object 
to subject. Many objects are not spatial — e. g., " objectives " (the con- 
tents of affirmative and negative judgments), connections of fact, other 
people's minds — hence the object's presence to the subject, in knowledge, 
is not essentially a spatial relation. Neither is presence in general essen- 
tially spatial. " A real thing, whatever else it may be, is the method, or 
necessity, or law, in a group of events. The laws of its nature govern the 
behavior of other objects in relation to it, and our own experience in 
respect of it. . . . Now ' presence ' . . . can only mean the actuality of 
government by the law-group in question. . . . ' I see Birmingham ' means 
that the nature of Birmingham is expressing itself in my perceptual ex- 
perience, governing the happenings there; and the contemplation of a 
thing in memory, in imagination, or in the most elaborate thought means 
exactly the same kind of fact" (pp. 70-72). 

The logical " difference " that makes presence knowledge is a striving 
to increase or diminish the extent of the presence. Consciousness is pres- 
ence with interest. 

To deny that knowledge is such real presentation is to deny that 
knowledge has content, unless " content " means something other than 
" datum," the " given," the " present," in knowledge, which no subjectivist 
says, or could think. And only by a meaningless distinction between 
content and what is contained can presentation in knowledge be thought 
to imply absence from knowledge, by a self-perpetuating recurrence of 
mediating relationships between content and container. 

It is impossible that content, an actualization of law, should be other 
than the very law, the very object ; and again impossible that such object 
should be any content entirely. " No manifestation of the object exhausts 
the object; the latter can always expand its expression and tell us more 
and more" (p. 52). "In introspection ... we make the content of a 
given act of apprehension into the object of another act " (p. 20) ; but 
not even in introspection does content exhaust object. Any knowledge is 
a process, a gradual discovery. However we fix our limits, what is within 
them can develop internally, 

No one has yet offered a satisfactory account of the nature of an 
idea, and the author of this essay is convinced " that there are no such 
things as ideas. Contents and objects alike exist outside my body. . . . 
' Contents ' may be admirable tools if we can keep them free from the 
taint of the old ' ideas,' and can remember that the things which enter 
the mind, and which therefore are partly contained in our mind, are the 
same things that exist outside our body in the ordinary physical world" 
(p. 18). " It is literally true to say that the past or the future can be 
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' present with me,' or that the friend I think of has ' entered into my 
thought ' or has been ' much in my mind.' ... I can no more think of a 
thing which is outside thought than I can see a thing which is out of 
sight" (pp. 71 and 72). ("Literally," if these terms, usually spatial, are 
given their deeper, extra-spatial meaning.) 

Knowledge is evidently not a static, but an active relation. The object 
operates on the subject. The subject strives to alter the extent of the 
operation ; the subject reacts receptively. The verb " know," whose gram- 
mar implies that the subject is initially or positively active, lends itself 
to the false subjectivistic conception that knowing is constructing reality. 
It is the object that is initially and positively active. " Even if the 
whole world grows by means of our interest; even if nothing can exist 
except on condition that it is known; . . . even in deliberate fiction or 
assumption, where we do wilfully create the objects that we apprehend, the 
creation is not the apprehension. . . . Whatever creates the reality that we 
find, it is not the finding, as such, that creates it, and it is this finding 
that constitutes knowledge" (pp. 7 and 8). 

If judgment is a kind of knowledge different from other apprehension, 
it is, like all apprehension, a case of " finding something there." It is 
more, no doubt; but, therefore, it is not pure knowledge. The modality 
of a judgment depends on the degree of limitation of content ; the strength 
of conviction is equally a quality of the object, not at all of the subject. 
It depends on the steadiness of the content. " We can not more or less 
receive except in the sense that we can receive more or less." 

In all levels or departments of knowledge the object may be the same. 
The content is different. The object, set in a clear field in contemplation, 
unfolds before us in the contents of consciousness. Where first we found 
only sense-contents, we presently find shape and position and likeness and 
distinction, and connections with all the world, and relations on which 
inferences rest. We " think the thing out." In a sense, the object of 
every knowledge is the universe entire; limitation of object depends on 
interest. In marginal sensations or images (where interest approaches 
the vanishing-point), and in exhaustive philosophical investigation, the 
object is the unlimited universe ; the content approaches " nothing " in 
the first case, " everything " in the second. In sensations that are ele- 
ments of a focalized percept the object is a section of the physical world 
that includes my body; in the peculiar ease of introspection, a former 
content is the object. Here the content may be said to cover its object; 
even here the content does not exhaust the object, which is capable of 
indefinite development internally. 

There are an indefinite number of levels of knowledge in which we 
meet non-spatial objects that therefore can not enter into sense or imagery. 
All these are brought here under the name of " thought." Important 
examples of such non-spatial presentations were cited at the beginning. 
The yes-no determination in judgment is distinct from that of choice 
(B. Russell), and consists in the contrast between presence and absence of 
some feature in the object — a matter of content purely, not of subjective 
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act. In inference, association is undoubtedly operative constantly, but 
here also the matter of our belief is objective purely. " We find our way 
to a new conclusion in thinking as we find our way to a new district in 
exploring, not mainly by habits but by observing the lie of the land and 
searching out the road " (p. 47) . Inference is, in fact, only a special 
method for making the features of reality clear to ourselves and to others, 
and non-inferential knowledge is as common in thought as in sense. 

Among non-spatial presentations are included the minds of other 
people. When I contemplate material things, not only my object but the 
content of my mind is made of wood and stone. So when I contemplate 
my friend, the contents of my mind are " made " of his spirit and spiritual 
activity; for this enters my consciousness and is present to my thought. 

Two chapters are devoted to the defense of the presentation of reality 
in sense and in thought, respectively. Those who regard the contents of 
sense as too near to be objective (e. g., Stout) confuse sensation with 
feeling; for no other distinction between them ever has been or could be 
offered except the objectivity of sensation and the subjectivity of feeling. 
Those, on the other hand, who think the objects of thought are too remote 
to be presented at all are under the delusion of a spatial meaning in 
" presentation," and of another ambiguity, that of the phrase " immediate 
knowledge." Inferred knowledge is said to be non-immediate, but the 
meaning is historical rather than epistemological ; that is, inferred knowl- 
edge is reached by means of other knowledge; it is by no means therefore 
out of touch with its object. The recipient act, in inference, is continu- 
ally helped and guided by a creative act — hypothesis, the making of sug- 
gestive pictures or guiding lines. Subjectivism confuses these elements 
of inference. 

Under the head of inference comes a criticism of James on conception, 
and it applies equally well to Bergson. These anti-conceptualists at- 
tribute too much to sense-experience, and miss the essential significance of 
thought. Pure sensation is the unreachable limiting case of experience 
accepted without inspection, with the given forbidden to expand. The 
immediate feeling of life does not solve, but sets, the problems of thought. 
Such feeling gives us the going thing ; understanding gives us the " go " 
of it. Bradley is, on this point, in the strange company of these empiri- 
cists. They are right in counseling a modest attitude in intellect ; wrong 
in their blindness to the objective realness of its content. They urge us 
to get full data, as if data were solution. They do not consider the 
involvedness of " immediacy." The true inwardness unfolds in relations, 
and it is just the distinction between thought and sense that the former 
is the apprehension of relations, the latter the apprehension of qualities. 
Our coming to see the relations may be (historically) non-immediate; 
our seeing them is of precisely the same immediacy as that of sense. The 
effort of coming to see them is that of focusing and guiding our sight. 
There is construction, creation, in coming to see ; none in seeing. 

In short, if I " know about," I know. So, if we take the " con- 
tent of my sensation " as the object of thought, thought knows that 
content in knowing about it. The proposition that thought can not see 
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what sense sees in an object, is a special case of the general truth that, so 
far as I am not repeating an apprehension, so far I am not apprehend- 
ing its own content — that is, the aspect of the object which I appre- 
hended before. I can apprehend my own feeling, as I do in any 
judgment about it. But, as with sensation and belief, my apprehension 
of it is not repetition of it. Subjectivity is not descriptive of feeling. 
Mind is no more subjective than objective. I can contemplate my own 
mind, or anything else in the universe, as I prove by writing about it. 
But in the nature of things I can not have within the limits of my 
presented content the receiving of that content. I can not see my face. 
It is not invisible, but I can not look two ways at once. Living, for 
James and Bergson, is more than seeing life. But this is a mistake. 
Seeing life is more, not less, than living; for seeing implies living, and 
living does not imply seeing. 

In the problem of error, a second and brief division of the essay, the 
central doctrine is that knowledge is fallible in proportion to its signifi- 
cance. If sense can not lie, it is because of its inarticulateness, not 
because of its immediacy. " The only way of avoiding error is to stop 
short of the line round our content at which it unites with a special and 
determinate universe of reality" (p. 109). As a fact, no experience that 
has ever been proposed as the unshakable foundation of belief is roomy 
enough for any belief. But this is no great matter, for it is in the whole 
of experience that the reality of the world manifests itself. In any case 
of consciousness, whether knowledge or error, a real object is presented. 
The peculiarities of our nature conditioning error are elements in the 
given objective world. The objects of error are abnormal. Their reality 
contradicts itself, becomes transparent, and finally fades away. But no 
more than other objects is the false object created by our apprehension 
of it. 

The third part, too, can only be glanced at here. It is particularly 
interesting in its justification of the objective reality of the world of 
assumption, a mansion in the " many-mansioned universe." 

I can create the object of perceptual experience, as in building a house, 
or I can create it in the non-actual worlds by assuming. It is dependent 
in either case on the act of creation, not on that of apprehension. I do, 
in the latter case, just what I do in the former, " enlarge reality, create 
more objects for the apprehension of myself and others. These objects 
would be real if they were only presented once and then destroyed and 
forgotten; but in most cases they have much more reality than this, since 
they are capable of being presented again and again, of being looked at in 
various aspects, of being explored and developed" (p. 133). 

Assumption is thus creation in another universe than that of the act 
of creation. The latter universe is the ground of the former. As free 
creator, I can set the law of non-contradiction aside, in assumption. 
This circumstance, it will be remarked, does seem to constitute an impor- 
tant difference in the two kinds of creation. The building of a house has 
no such freedom as this. The author evidently regards the difference as 
irrelevant to the realness of the assumption world. That rests, no doubt, 
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in the end, on the fact that it is contained in our knowledge. One can 
not treat the argument fairly in the space at present available. 

In assumption, I see the object as non-actual; in judgment, as actual. 
Assumption and judgment differ thus in content. Both differ, also in 
content, from doubt. The content of belief has external articulation; 
the outline of the content of doubt is blurred. The outline of the content 
of assumption is distinct, but overlain upon, not articulated with, an 
external universe. 

This little book is much more suggestive than wordy, and criticism is 
largely disarmed by this feature of it. It keenly glances at many of the 
hardest problems of the theory of knowledge, with an able, charming, and 
persuasive air of solving some, and an equally gracious modesty with 
regard to others. 

It is an admirably useful book to work from in a study of epistemology. 

Arthur Mitchell. 
University op Kansas. 

An Introduction to Experimental Psychology. Charles S. Myers. Cam- 
bridge : University Press. 1911. Pp. vii + 156. 

This little book presents very clearly and interestingly some of the prob- 
lems and results of experimental psychology. The author has chosen 
those fields that are most interesting and to which he has himself made 
most contributions. There are seven chapters : one each on touch, tem- 
perature and pain, on color vision, the Miiller-Lyer and other illusions, on 
experimental esthetics, on memory, and two on mental tests. The first 
chapter for the most part gives a summary of the work of Head and Rivers 
on nerve division. The second chapter gives a brief summary of the facts 
of color vision, with some reference to theories, and then a relatively long 
summary of the work of Rivers in its bearing upon the color sense of 
savage tribes. The discussion of the Miiller-Lyer illusion makes much 
use of Rivers's work, with summary of the theories. Contrast and con- 
fluxion are preferred to eye movements as an explanation. 

Particularly good is the chapter on memory. It gives a very useful 
summary of the results of investigations of memory, with some practical 
suggestions. The first chapter on mental tests covers ten tests of sensory 
acuity, esthesiometer tests, and different tests of fatigue. It studies the 
results obtained from groups of different mental standings and of differ- 
ent ages, and considers the relative importance of mere sensory acuity 
and intelligence in the results. The second chapter on tests, the best in 
the volume, gives the Binet-Simon tests with modifications for British 
usage. 

The work can be recommended to any interested layman, and should 
prove very useful on the topics treated as a work of reference for college 
students. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 
University op Michigan. 



